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Evrnine was closing in over the gay town of 
Brighton, and with the light of day, its busy life 
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“T QUITE FORGOT!” was departing too. The long line of carriages 
(FOR TRE YOUNG.) which had been incessantly rolling hither and 
CHAPTER I. thither, had deposited their occupants at many a 
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grand portico on the east cliff for the dinner table 
or the party, and had returned rattling and empty, 
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and now scarcely a solitary cab was to be seen on 
the broad white road. 

But it is not with the noble and the great that 
our story has now to do, but with a group of 
perhaps not less interest, assembled in the large 
front room of one of the imposing-looking, seven- 
storied houses in Marine Parade. The curtains 
were drawn over the windows, the fire burnt 
cheerfully, and gave an air of comfort to the sober 
furniture of the room. Two long tables, placed 
transversely to each other, with tall candles burn- 
ing on them, seemed almost to fill the apartment. 
Around the upper table, which extended the width 
of the room, seven or eight young girls were 
seated, with numerous and bulky volumes open 
before them, over which they were poring with 
various degrees of attention. They would not 
perhaps have felt flattered by being called “ young 
girls,” however ; that description would have been 
thought derogatory to their dignity, for they were 
the “great girls” of the school, and the great 
girls of the high table were superior in their own 
estimation to the “little girls” of the low table, 
some of whom were six and eight years their 
juniors. That group of little girls was a pretty 
sight to look upon. There were about a dozen 
childish faces lit up with eager interest; some 
bending over books like their elders; others, the 
youngest of the party, whispering together over a 
picture book, with their rosy dimpled cheeks rest- 
ing on their soft little hands. No noise was 
allowed at this time in the school-room, for it was 
the hour of preparing lessons for the morrow ; and 
ever and anon, as the children’s merry laugh burst 
forth, a “hush!” from a great girl at the high 
table was heard, and caused an immediate lull. 

“ Adelaide,” said one of the eldest of the group 
at the low table, addressing her companion, who 
was trying hard to learn a string of German 
sentences which it appeared her brain was most 
unwilling to retain, “ how you sigh! Is it so very 
difficult P” 

“T should think so,” said the poor victim. 
“Look here! I have a whole page to learn. 
There are his marks.” 

“Why, how is this? It is double what we 
have to do.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Adelaide. “ Herr 
Streng dashed off a double new lesson, because I 
quite forgot to take him any verb last time; and 
I think it is verv unkind to punish me so severely 
for only just forgetting.” 

Here a sharp “hush!” from the high table 
interrupted the colloquy, and Adelaide Murray 
pressed her hands tightly over her forehead, as if 
to prevent the German dialogues from *scaping. 

All was quiet for some time, till s -‘denly a 
rushing sound was heard overhead, and a short 
scream, followed immediately by the loud tones of 
voices giving hurried commands, and many foot- 
steps running up and down stairs in haste. The 
girls looked at each other in consternation and 
dared not speak, till the school-room door burst 
open, and a housemaid entered, who, frantically 
seizing the hearth-rug, rushed upstairs with it, 
only answering the anxious inquiries of the pupils 
by the ominous words, “ fire! fire!” The children 
sprang from their seats in a moment, and crowded 
together, uttering incoherent expressions of alarm, 


and avoiding the fire in the grate as if it were 
that they had to dread. “Oh! we shall all be 
burnt alive!” cried one. “ Why don’t tney send for 
the engines P” said another. “ Let us go out on 
the cliff,” urged a third ; and the lower table would 
certainly have rushed out of the house in a body, 
had not the elder girls, with commendable presence 
of mind, forcibly prevented their opening the door, 

Gradually the trampling and confusion over- 
head became stilled, and in about half an hour all 
was quiet as before. The poor frightened little 
ones were some of them all the more terrified for 
the stillness ; but as time passed on, and not even 
a smell of burning reached the schoolroom, they 
became pacified, and at length all resumed their 
seats, though they found it difficult to fix their 
attention on their books again. 

“T wonder how the fire began?” said one. 
“Who was in the music-room last?” asked 
another ; but no answer was obtained to this last 

uestion, though it was often repeated. None of 
the girls seemed to notice, as they might have 
done, that the usually excitable Adelaide Murray 
was now the only one of the party who appeared 
not to be in the least disturbed by surmises about 
the fire, but that she bent more assiduously than 
ever over her German, stopping her ears to enable 
her to attend more closely. Her sister noticed 
this, however; and, ever fearful lest Adelaide’s 
thoughtlessness might have led her into mischief, 
Mary Murray sat and watched the tremulous lips 
and crimson cheeks of her younger sister with 
intense anxiety. 

The half hour struck—half past eight; and, 
punctual to a moment, the lesson books were 
closed and put away, and all took their seats for 
evening prayers. Miss Fraser and her sister 
entered, followed by the servants. Prayers began 
and concluded as if nothing had occurred; the 
servants withdrew, and the children began to move 
round to bid good-night to their teachers, when 


| Miss Fraser bade them remain in their places. 


“ Young ladies,” she began, in a decided tone 
which awed her pupils, “ I desire that all who have 
been in the music-room to-day will come forward.” 

Several of the young ladies stood out at once, and 
amongst them Adelaide Murray, trembling visibly. 

“Which of you,” said Miss Fraser, “put the 
poker in the fire and left it there P’’ She received 
no answer; the girls looked in unfeigned surprise 
at each other, and Miss Fraser’s countenance 
assumed an expression of great solemnity. She 
named the earliest hour of the day in which 
practising ordinarily began, and bid the pupil 
who had then been in the music-room say whether 
she had been guilty of the careless trick or not; 
and so the question was repeated to each of the 





girls, and the accusation denied, till Adelaide 

, Murray was left standing alone. 

| So you put the poker in the fire P” said Miss 

| Fraser to the trembling child. 

| Adelaide loved truth too well to deny the charge, 

| and timidly she answered, “ yes.” 

| “And you dared to disobey my distinct orders 
that none of the lower table p. See d ever touch the 
fire? That is a great fault: but there is asecond, 
Why did you leave the poker in the fire P” 

| “Oh!” pleaded Adelaide, “I did not intend to. 

| I quite forgot to take it out before I left the room.” 
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“Ts ‘ quite forgot’ an excuse or an acknowledg- 
ment, child P” 

Adelaide burst into tears, and repeated over and 
over again, amidst violent sobs, “Oh! I did not 
mean to. I only forgot! I quite forgot!” 

“Silence!” said Miss Fraser. ‘“ This thought- 
lessness is a serious fault of yours, Adelaide, as I 
have often told you before. It is one people are 
apt to judge of by its effects; but the same want 
of thought that brought you a sharp rebuke from 
Herr Streng yesterday, has to-night endangered 
all our lives, caused me considerable damage, and, 
had it not been for the care of Providence, might 
have wrapped our house in flames. The red-hot 
poker fell from between the bars to the hearthrug, 
which it burnt completely through ; the smoulder- 
ing fire crept along the carpet, a very large por- 
tion of which is burnt also, and, to my terror, 
immediately after I chanced to enter the music- 
room, the current of air set all in a blaze, and 
before we could extinguish the flames, the table- 
cloth was burnt, the sofa completely spoilt, and 
several other articles of furniture were very much 
injured. And all this from your gross careless- 
ness, Adelaide. 

“ And now, in justice, you must pay the penalty, 
which will, I hope, teach you a lesson you will 
never forget. The furniture you have thus de- 
stroyed I cannot afford to lose; therefore I shall 
have it valued, and shall charge the amount to 

your mother. As you are the culprit, however, 
you also must do something to compensate for the 
damage. I shall therefore keep back your pocket- 
money for the rest of this half-year ; and, to lighten 
the heavy charge on your mother, I desire you, on 
your honour, to bring me all you now have in 
hand. 

“ Now go to bed, children ; and remember all of 
you that ‘ I quite forgot * may burn a house down.” 

In the depth of night, Mary Murray was 
awakened from sleep by a loud sobbing at her 
side; and turning, she became aware that Ade- 
laide was sitting up in bed, with her head pressed 
on her knees, and was weeping bitterly. 

“ Adelaide, darling, what is the matter P” said 
Mary, throwing her arms around her sister. 

“Oh, Mary dear, I am so very miserable, and I 
don’t know which is right, or which todo!” And 
Adelaide sobbed so loud that Mary was afraid she 
would wake some of the other girls in the room ; 
so she gently drew her down, and made her rest 
her head on the pillow. 

“What do you mean, Adelaide? What are you 
doubtful about? ” 

“Oh, this pocket-money!” sobbed Adelaide ; 
“whether I need give it ail up.” 

“Sister, darling,” said Mary, very fondly and 
yet so earnestly that Adelaide controlled her sobs 
to listen—for she knew if comfort was to be had 
from any one Mary could give it—I wish you 
would think of the fault as much as you do of its 
punishment. Look what serious consequences it 
has had, again ; almost as dreadful as—I must re- 
mind you, dear, though it seems so cruel to do so” 
—and Mary’s voice grew husky—‘as when papa 
was so ill, and you forgot to send the note for the 
doctor. Oh! how I wish you were really sorry 
for your fault, and might never have to say ‘I 


forgot’ again.” 





“So I am sorry, Mary; and I never will forget 
again. I'll make a vow against it.” 

“No, make no vow, darling. You would be 
sure to break it, and that would only make mat- 
ters worse; but watch against this fault of yours, 
Adelaide ; think of it as a sin, and as such ask for 
help against it; and now patiently bear its pun- 
ishment—it will be a warning for the future.” 

Adelaide’s tears burst forth afresh. “Oh, 
Mary, there it is again! that dreadful pocket- 
money! Do tell me what I must do; I am so 
frightened and puzzled about it. You know 
Miss Fraser said that, on my honour, I was 
to give up all I have now in hand—all! only 
think—all! Well, Frances Milnes whispered to 
me as I came upstairs that I need not make my- 
self miserable about it, for that, as Miss Fraser 
does not know how much I have spent, I need 
only give her back just as much as I like, and say 
it is all I have.” 

“But,” interrupted Mary, with the bold sim- 
plicity of truth, “ that will be a lie.” 

“ Ah! I was afraid you would say so,” replied 
Adelaide, with equal candour ; “and I thought so 
myself, till Frances explained to me that it really 
will be all the money I have; for she will take 
the rest, and keep or spend it for me. And I was 
glad when I thought I could manage to keep a 
little, Mary dear; for, you know, if I have no 
money, what shall I do about the fire-screen I 
was going to work for the reward day? I could 
not bear to be the only one who has no work to 
show, and every one thinks I am so clever at it 
too. Oh! how I wish I had sent for the mate- 
rials three weeks ago, when you went shopping 
with Miss Fraser; but I quite forgot to give you 
my commissions. Now, Mary, do you really think 
I may keep back some of my money? ‘Tell me if 
you think it would be wrong.” 

“ Adelaide,” said Mary, with much solemnity, 
after a long pause, “if I were to see you give part 
of the sum to Miss Fraser, and hear you say that 
it is all, I should expect Sapphira’s judgment to 
fall upon you. It would be a lie, my sister, who- 
ever should tell you to the contrary. Do not trust 
the counsels of Frances Milnes. What does your 
own conscience say P” 

“Oh, Mary, Iam so glad you awoke and told 
me this. I have been so very wretched, so terri- 
fied at the thought of telling a lie, and yet so 
anxious to believe it was not a lie, that I might be 
able to buy the materials for the work. Yet, dear- 
est sister, what shall I do about that P” 

Mary and Adelaide locked their arms around 
each other, and after a long whispered conversa- 
tion it was agreed that Adelaide should give up 
every penny to Miss Fraser, and that, instead of 
each of the sisters doing an expensive piece of 
work for the reward-day, as was intended, Mary 
should buy chalks and paper for them both, and 
they should each offer a choice drawing to the 
Miss Frasers. Thus eased and comforted, Ade- 
laide soon composed herself to sleep. 

The next morning many of the girls hurried 
down early to get a peep at the devastations in the 
music-room, and all were surprised and sorry that 
so much damage had been done. They gathered 
round Adelaide Murray in the school-room, and, 
forgetting to allude to her offence, condoled with 
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her on the hardship of having to give up all her 
pocket-money; but Frances Milnes assured them 
that Adelaide did not need much pity,, and not 
only repeated the plan she had proposed the pre- 
ceding night, but even assured her companions 
that Adelaide had consented to act upon it. Some 
exclaimed loudly and instantaneously against the 
untruthfulness of the proceeding, and turned away 
in disapprobation; others (for it is sad to think 
how evil will find its defenders) said that it was 
only fair Adelaide should do the best she could for 
herself, and that they were sure Mrs, Murray 
would rather pay a few shillings more than that 


her daughter should stint herself; but amidst all |° 


this sophistry, the calm voice of her sister rang in 
Adelaide's ear, “ It would be a lie!” and she boldly 
stated, amidst the scorn and jeers of Frances 
Milnes and her clique, that she meant to return 
every penny to Miss Fraser. 

During the remainder of that.half year Adelaide 
Murray watched and streve’ against-her, besetting 
fault, and she was rewarded by finding that it_was 
beginning to lose its hold upon her. The drawing 
materials were bought, and every time Adelaide 
worked at the large chalk head, it seemed to act 
as a warning upon her. 

In justice to Adelaide we must say that 
thoughtlessness in her was not a vice: she was 
not careless from selfishness, as many people are; 
but very often forgot what it was to her own inte- 
rest to remember. For instance: it was the Misses 
Fraser’s custom to let their pupils have a half 
holiday on the first day of every month—a day on 
which any extra letters might be written, or any 
useful work done; and the pupils were excused 
their repetition lessons for that day, and learnt 
them for the following day instead. Yet, regu- 
larly as the last day of the month came round, 
Adelaide Murray forgot that to-morrow was a holi- 
day, and prepared her tasks just as usual. The 
girls used to laugh at this, and never told Ade- 
laide beforehand, because, they said, it was such 
fun to see her surprise when she discovered her 
mistake the next morning, and regularly exclaimed 
— Oh, how stupid I am! I have learnt all my 
lessons. I quite forgot it was a holiday !’’ 

And so the reward day came at last. Mary 
Murray got a good-conduct prize, and Adelaide 
three or four prizes for progress in various 
studies; for she was a particularly bright, intelli- 
gent girl. Then the work was shown; and the 
two sisters, with some diffidence on Mary’s part, 
and deep blushes on Adelaide’s, advanced to pre- 
sent their drawings, which they thought looked 
very poor in contrast with the embroidered stools 
and painted screens which other pupils had 
handed in; but a lady from the circle of the vi- 
sitors noticed the timid, half-sorrowful glance 
which Mary cast on her offering, and at once 
moved to the table to take it from her hands. 
She looked at it with evident surprise. 

“Is this a copy or an original design?” asked 
the lady. 

“* My own idea,” replied Mary, and she moved 
back to her seat. 

The drawing passed from hand to hand, and eli- 
cited comments of pleasure and surprise from all, 
for it bore evident marks of talent. Frances 





able tone, that though Mary might be a genius, 
and Adelaide have done her best, yet she won- 
dered at the bad taste of the company, who could 
stay looking so long at those cheap scrawls, when 
her sofa cushion with the raised parrots was so much 
more showy, and besides, cost twice the money. 





A DAY AT VERSAILLES. 


Wuokver shall visit the palace of Versailles 
without some knowledge of its past history, will 
find himself sadly at a loss while wandering 
through its interminable galleries, where all that 
the imagination can conceive of luxury and splen- 
dour is realised by the genius and industry of man. 
There is probably no other spot upon the face of 
the earth upon which so much intellectual labour 
and: lavish expense have been bestowed for the 
mere purpose of sensuous gratification, and perhaps 
none which exhibits at this moment so completely 
the peculiar character‘ of -a ople as this truly 
national monument does, of the rench nation. 
Independent, however, of such considerations, 
there are so many historical memories connect- 
ed with Versailles—memories of such profound 
interest and importance—that the least we can do 
is to direct the attention of the reader. fora few 
moments to some few of the most remarkable 
events of its history, before conducting him to the 
scene upon which they were enacted. 

Three hundred years ago Versailles was an 
obscure village, situated in the heart of a forest, 
where Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry tv of 
France, delighted to pursue the sports of the chase. 
Louis x111 indulged in the same sports, and in 
1624 built a hunting-lodge in the village, and 
subsequently a chateau close at hand. But it was 
Louis x1v who formed the design of converting his 
predecessor’s chateau into a royal palace, Levau 
was appointed architect, and the celebrated Le 
Notre was ordered to lay out the grounds. So 
extravagant was the design, that it was soon seen 
that the expense would be prodigious. In order 
to lessen it, the soldiers not engaged in war were 
compelled to assist, and as many as 30,000 were 
at work at once. Notwithstanding that the com- 
plete design was never executed, the cost was 
beyond all precedent, it being calculated that 
nearly forty millions sterling were expended in the 
whole. According to the general testimony of 
historians, it was this prodigal outlay, which could 
only be met by the infliction of oppressive taxes 
upon the people, which was one of the chief causes 
of the revolution. Forty millions, at that time, 
were equivalent to at least a hundred millions in 
our day, and the exaction of such a sum froma 
people in whose burdens the nobility refused to 
take part, and who were already impoverished b 
long wars and a decline of commerce, may well 
have sown the seeds of that harvest of death in 
which “ sceptre and crown were tumbled down,” 
and the monarchy itself fell prostrate. 

Louis x1v removed his court from -St-Germain 
to Versailles in 1681, and died there in 1715. 
Louis xv added to the extent and decorations of 
the palace much in the reckless spirit of his 





Milnes, however, was heard to say, in no very ami- 


predecessor. On the accession of Louis xv1, who 
was destined in his own person to pay the penalty 
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of his ancestors’ extravagance, the required funds 
began to fall short, and that unfortunate monarch, 
alarmed at the expense already incurred, refused to 
execute the proposed improvements by inflicting 
new penalties upon his people. But, alas! his 
forbearance came too late. “ After me the deluge,” 
said the previous sovereign, in a spirit of jeering 
prophecy—and after him, too truly, the deluge 
came—a deluge of vengeance and of blood, whose 
fateful traces are still the portents of the world. 
The scandalous and vicious prodigality of the 
throne had prepared its downfall ; the troubles of 
Louis xvi commenced soon after his accession ; and 
if he was slow to comprehend their direful import, 
he was wise enough to forbear to provoke the 
people and accelerate their triumph. In his court, 
and in the bosom of his family at Versailles, he 
sought distraction from political annoyances in the 
age of the mechanical arts—in turning with a 
athe and in working at the forge—employments 
contrasting singularly with the pursuits of his 
forefathers. It was at Versailles that the revolu- 
tion in all its ferocious reality burst upon Louis. 
Early in October, 1789, an innumerable band of 
frantic demagogues, the majority of them wemen 
of the lowest class, urged by the pangs of famine 
and excited to outrage by the slanders of the 
Orleans faction, set out in a body to Versailles, 
demanding vengeance upon their enemies and 
bread for themselves. A night of horror, of 
uproar and massacre, from which the royal family 
narrowly escaped, was succeeded by a day of 
degradation and suffering. The king, with the 
queen and his children, was dragged from the 
palace, and, surrounded by a furious and deriding 
mob, was led a captive to Paris, enduring by the 
way, through a journey of seven weary hours in a 
storm of continual rain, every species of indignity. 
He never saw Versailles again. A mock throne 
and a real prison awaited him at the Tuileries, to 
be soon exchanged for the Temple and the scaffold. 
The palace of Versailles in some measure shared 
the fate of its royal master. The republic did not 
want it for a palace, and they did want, and that 
grievously, the money it had cost. The convention 
gutted it of its splendid treasures. Its costly 
—— sculptures, and works of art—its 
uxurious fittings and gorgeous furniture—every- 
thing, in short, that was moveable and would pay 


off and sold to recruit, if possible, the exhausted 
treasury. Then it was resolved to make the 
empty walls a supplementary institution to the 
Hétel des Invalides; and, this project falling to 
the ground, another was proposed, namely, to put 
the materials of the vast pile up to auction and 
sell it piecemeal. But Napoleon, who had now 
risen to power, stepped in and saved the building 
from this ignoble doom. After his coronation, 
Napoleon contemplated making, it his residence ; 
but an estimate of fifty millions of francs as the 
cost of its restoration frightened him from that 
design. He, however, put a stop to further 
dilapidations, repaired the injuries which the walls 
and some of the fountains had received, and even 
restored some of the apartments. Louis xv111 
also entertained the same idea of inhabiting it 
himself; but in his case also the want of money 
for the necessary repairs stood in the way; he 
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for the expense of transport and sale, was carried | 





spent upon it, however, six millions of francs, 
which sufficed to render it again an object of 
interest to the people. He further recovered some 
of the best pictures and works of art, and restored 
them to their original positions. Charles x, who 
had no artistic predilections, left the palace to its 
fate; and it was reserved for Louis Philippe to 
give the building a new destiny, by converting the 
once royal palace into a huge national museum. 
For this purpose he spared neither pains nor cost. 
He engaged the first artists in the kingdom to 
commemorate on canvass and on the ceilings and 
walls of the palace every event which has reflected 
honour on France, and sought to concentrate all 
the glories of his country in one magnificent 
abode. He restored the damaged frescoes and 
the gilding, replaced the furniture, and added an 
immense series of paintings and sculpture, illus- 
trative of French history from the earliest times 
down to the current era. Possessed of vast per- 
sonal property, the citizen king disbursed it with 
no niggard hand in the furtherance of this design ; 
and it is to him that France is mainly indebted 
for the imposing spectacle that the national 
museum at this moment presents to the world. 
Thus much for the past. 

The visitor has the choice of two railway routes 
from Paris to Versailles—one on the northern and 
one on the southern bank of the river. The 
former, being the nearer, best serves our purpose, 
and, proceeding to the station at the Rue St. 
Lazare, we find the train just on the point of 
starting, the third-class passengers being packed 
in open carriages built on the roofs of the second- 
class. We are scarcely seated when the train 
moves off. The line soon gets into the suburbs, 
aud begins to traverse a picturesque country, 
resembling more nearly some of the gentle and 
wooded valleys of English scenery than anything 
we have hitherto seen on this side the channel. 
Chateaux and villas, secluded villages and country 
seats, broad masses of foliage and now and then a 
wide expanse of country, diversify the view. We 
pass Sevres and St. Cloud, and after a ride of 
nearly an hour, including stoppages, reach the 
Versailles station. A stately and right royal town 
is Versailles ; but one sees that its grandeur is in 
the past tense—that it is no longer what it once 
was; its long green avenues have a desert and 
desolate air; its tall buildings stretch up into a 
silent sky; and high over its broad streets, yet 
rough with the identical granite which the four- 
teenth Louis laid down, the song of the lark is 
distinctly heard. The population, from a hundred 
re in the days prior to the revolution, has 
dwindled down to a fourth of that number, and it 
has no trade or manufactures, and the voice of 
industry, the sounds of handicraft, are not heard 
in the streets. 

Twenty minutes’ walking through long leafy ave- 
nues, and over ill-paved streets, brings us to the 
palace, where, without loss of time, we commence 
the survey of the interior. It takes us four hours 
merely to walk through the never-ending saloons 
and galleries, whose magnificence palls and 
wearies the spectator in the end, almost as much 
as it at first astonishes and overwhelms him. The 
attempt to convey any accurate idea, either of the 
gorgeous splendour of these immense chambers 
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alone, wou in our case a hopeless failure, | past day. any of these are of the highes 
since the barest catalogue of the paintings only | order, and many of them, it must be said, possess 
would fill several of our entire sheets. These | aed little apo wn hee oe eee, Or - 
aintings are a pictorial history of France—the | links in the historical chain, which would not be 
Sattenl reverses and disgraces, whether political or | complete without them. 
social, excepted—from the time of Clovis almost | But, independent of its works of art, the palace 
down to the present hour. Wars, battles, and sieges | of ping espn = itself an bape monument, 
form the principal subjects ; and these are treated, | as we have already suggested ; and there are asso- 
both literally and allegorically, at the hands of the | ciations connected with many parts of this enor- 
first artists of Europe, and for the most part upon | mous structure, which it is not well to pass 
a scale of magnitude quite unrivalled in other col- | over while wandering through it. Thus, the 
lections. This prodigious breadth of canvass is a | chapel, which perhaps presents the most superb 
growth of modern times ; the wars of Turenne and | and dazzling spectacle within the walls—being one 
Condé, and the events of anterior eras, are limned | exquisite conglomerate of jsilding, painting, mo- 
on a moderate scale; the grand style and the | saic, bronze, sculpture, and precious stone—is in- 
huge canvass came in with the revolution and the | teresting as the scene of the marriage “of Louis 
rise of Napoleon. David and his contemporaries | XVI and Maria Antoinette, and not less so as the 
rivalled each other in size; the conquests of the | theatre of the devotions of Louis xiv, who was at 
consulate and the empire being equalled, if not | once the most sensual and the most superstitious 
outdone in this respect, by pictures of the states- | of monarchs. Hither he came, from dalliance 
general and the imposing ceremonies of that body. with a mistress, to mumble a mass—from the flat- 
The paintings executed by order of Louis Philippe, | tery of his intriguing court, to the thundering de- 
however, so far as dimensions are concerned, | nunciations of Bourdaloue, who scorned to veil 
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e productions of Horace Vernet: and it is but | the Salle de l’Opera will be remembered as the 
justice to remark that, irrespective of their im- | Scene of the untimely banquet of the king’s body- 
mense size, they are, considered as historical pic- | guard in 1789, which was the immediate occasion 
tures, and not as specimens of high art, the finest | of the attack on the palace by the Parisian mob al- 
and most successful works that have ever been | ready referred to, and the beginning of the end of the 
monarchy. The Salon d’Hercule, at the entrance 





produced. We need only refer to the Salle de | 
Constantine, containing the battles and sieges of | of the grand apartments, was formerly the chapel 
the African war, in proof of this assertion. Art is | in which Massillon and Bossuet were accustomed to 
here made subservient to the military spirit; and | preach. The Salon d’Mars was the ball-room of 
it is no wonder that this is a predominant spirit in | Louis xtv. The Salon d’Apollon was the throne 
France, seeing that the exploits of the meanest | room; here the grand monarque received ambas- 
soldier, if he “do exploits,” may be immortalised | sadors; here he accepted the apology of the Doge 
by the genius of the first artist in the land. | of Genoa; and here, in 1715, he held his last 

The galleries of Versailles are not less rich in | public audience. In the Grand Galerie des Glaces 
biographical than historical memorials. Immense | * gave the rein to his characteristic profusion, 
space, principally in the upper portions of the | and displayed, on the grandest scale, all the luxury 
building, is devoted to a collection of portraits of | and splendour of his time. Here, also, was held 
eminent persons, some thousands in number. | the magnificent fé¢e in honour of the arrival of 
These embrace not only those of French worthies, | Marie Antoinette. In the Salon du Conseil is 
but the most celebrated men and women of all na- | yet to be seen the original furniture of Louis xiv, 
tions ; among them are Winterhalter’s portraits | among which are the king’s council table and sofa. 
of the queen and her consort, presented by her | In this room he was accustomed to transact 
majesty to Louis Philippe, together with those of | business with Colbert, Louvois, and Torcy; and 


some of the British sovereigns and royal dukes. | here he received Lord Bolingbroke. Here, too, 





We observed that the designations given to the | 


portraits of foreigners are not always to be relied 
on: thus, the portrait of Washington is inscrib- 
ed “Jefferson,” and that of our Edward tv is 
called Edward vi. One gallery of especial in- 
terest contains the heads, on panels of a uniform 
size, of the literary men and philosophers of 
Europe; the heads of living celebrities are 
omitted, but a number of blank panels are pre- 
pared against the hour of their decease—death be- 
ing the condition of admission to this shrine. 

The sculptor has been hardly less busy in Ver- 
sailles than the painter; but the works of the two 
are never mingled together in the same apart- 
ment. From the gorgeous saloons, where the 
brilliant pictures are set like gems in chasing and 
gold, we pass at intervals into long cool galleries 
bare of every species of ornament; where stand the 


Louis xv signed the decree expelling the Jesuits ; 
| and it was here that Louis xvr received the well- 
known reply of Mirabeau, informing him that the 
| deputies would not dissolve their assembly. 
| Among the private apartments north of the Cour 
de Marbre is the death chamber of Louis xv: at 


the foot of the staircase leading to which, Damiens 
made an attempt to assassinate him in 1757. In 
the Salle 4 Manger de Louis x1v, the grand mo- 
| narque himself waited upon Moliére, to teach his 


| courtiers to respect genius, Adjoining is the 
| confessional, and the identical chair in which sat 
| Pere la Chaise, whose influence obtained the re- 
| vocation of the edict of Nantes, In the Chambre 
3% Coucher of Louis xtv is the bed in which that 
monarch died—since which event no royal head 
‘has there reposed; but it was from the bal- 


cony of this room that Louis xvi, attended by his 














marble groups and figures of the royal families of | queen and children, addressed the mob of 1789, 
France, the classical statues of the first French | who came to drag him from his home. Next to 
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this chamber is the well-known (il de Beeuf, fa- | 
miliar to all readers of French history as the grand | 


aatechamber of the king, and the scene of such 
endless courtly intrigues. From the (il de 
Beeuf, entrance is obtained to the bed-room, suc- 
eessively of the queens of Louis xiv, Louis xv, 
and Louis xvi; in this room Louis xv was born; 
and it was here that the unhappy Marie Antoi- 
nette was roused from slumber on the night of the 


through a small corridor leading to the Gil de 
Beeuf, from the mob which had burst into the 


| which all the world goes to see. 
5th October 1789, and forced to flee for her life | 


There is, however, abundant gratification of a 
different kind. There is coolness and shade in the 
narrow avenues, and the songs of birds in the dark 
woody retreats; there is excellent statuary, of 
heathen gods and heroes, and nymphs and satyrs, 


_at every sharp angle or change in the view; and 
| then there are the waterworks, those hydraulic. 


marvels unrivalled in all the world besides, and 
These water- 
works are divided into the Grandes Eaux and the. 
Petites Eaux. The latter are played on the first 
Sunday of every month during the summer—the, 


palace, and slaughtered her guards in the ante- | former only on f¢¢e days or grand festive occasions. 
chamber. | Each of the Grandes Eaux, or principal water- 

The above are some of the recollections con- | works, may be considered as an illustration in a 
nected with the interior of the palace; others of | fanciful way of some mythological or legendary 
a different, but scarcely less interesting kind, | history or event—the sculptor and the professor of 
might be added. The great Fenelon, in the capa- | hydraulics having united in the production of the 
city of preceptor to the grandchildren of Louis | piece. The sculptures are executed in marble and 
x1v, it will be remembered, resided in that part | lead; they are mostly of colossal proportions, and 
of the edifice devoted to the young princes; and | their number is wonderful. Some of them are just 
on the same spot, at a later period, the unfor- | beneath the surface of the water, in which they 
tunate princess de Lamballe passed the happiest | appear to dive or swim ; others are half submerged, 
portion of her youth. But we can spare no further | and rise like monsters from the deep ; and others, 
space for memorials of this kind, and must proceed _ again, erect above the flood, rear their tall forms 
to close our day’s ramble by a stroll in the famous | aloft with an imposing air. Some of the most re- 
gardens. | markable of these watery mythologies are the fol- 

The gardens of Versailles, which have a world- | lowing:—The Bassin de Latone, which presents 
wide celebrity, are in no degree remarkable for | five circular basins one above another, bearing a 
extent. Though, according to the original design, | group of Latona, Diana, and Apollo on the sum- 
the palace lands would have embraced an area | mit. The goddess is supposed to have demanded 


sixty miles in circumference, yet that plan was | vengeance from Jupiter upon the Libyans for 
never carried out. The space actually laid down | refuging her water—the vengeance is now work- 
as agarden or as pleasure grounds is in fact much | ing—the inhabitants, while undergoing the trans- 


less than many an English gentleman has attached | formation into toads and frogs, are in the act of 
to his country residence: while from such a park | spouting water upon Latona from all sides, and it 
as that of the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe, a | is the liquid arches thus produced which complete 
space equal to the whole area which has such | the picture and impart to it its peculiar effect. 
charms for the Parisian might be taken away | The Bassin d’Apollon is emblematical of the 


almost without being missed. The grounds, more- | rising of the sun. The day-god, Apollo, is seen 


over, being laid out after the designs of Le Notre 
—whowas thought to bea man of wondrous genius, 
and who certainly had a genius for defacing the 
fair aspect of nature and substituting in its stead 
long terraces, round ponds, and square patches of 
trees—present nothing really picturesque, and little 


| emerging from the flood in achariot drawn by four 
| Splashing steeds and surrounded by horn-blowing 
tritons, dolphins, and sea-monsters. The Bassin 
d’Encelade represents the giant Enceladus. strug- 
gling for liberty under a mass of rocks which he is 
endeavouring to hurl towards the sky; from his 


that is permanently pleasing to the eye. Therigid | mouth rises a column of water to the height of 
uniformity of the old style of gardening is not, | fifty feet, and jets issue from his fingers and from 
however, here so offensive to a true taste as it once | the rocks around. The Bains d’Apollon represent 


was. Louis xvi rooted up the old cropped and 
tortured trees, and had the ground planted with 
others which the shears have not mutilated; but 
the plan remains much the same: everything is 
mathematically shaped, either with ruler or com- 
passes—the walks and alleys are all in straight 


| him seated in a grotto and attended by nymphs, 
| who bathe his feet, braid his hair, and offer him 
| perfumes. On either side of this central group are 
| two others, showing the tritons in attendance tpon 
the horses of the sun. Jets and floods of water 
issue from the rocks, and form a foaming lake at 











lines—the grass plots are all squares or parallelo- | the foot of the god. These groups are in white 
grams—the ponds are circles, ellipses, or sections | marble, and are the finest in the whole garden. 
of circles, and so on ; and the consequence is, that, | The grandest display of waterworks, however, is to 
so far as the works of nature are concerned, there | be seen in the Bassin de Neptune, where the sea- 
is nothing in any view to be obtained |in the gar- | god rides triumphantly on the waves, surrounded 
dens, that equals the average scenery seen from the | by the whole train assigned him by the ancient 
top of a stage-coach at home. Unfortunately, too, mythology. The water, thrown aloft in high co- 
the distance, which usually adds completeness toa | lumns and descending in spray and mist—turned 
landscape, here only gives it an unfinished air, and | over in graceful arches which cross and intersect 
is suggestive of nothing but a marsh or a dreary | each other—or spread in thin gauze-like sheets— 
waste beyond what is visible. Upon the whole, | forms an ethereal kind of medium through which 
the lover of nature and the picturesque is as likely | the groups of dark figures, indistinctly seen, assume 
to be annoyed as to be gratified by the gardens, | an unsubstantial shape, in which one half expects 
quoad gardens, of Versailles. to see them vanish away like the old absurd and 
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Fanci faith of Mik ang! wonow nothing more! RAMBLE THROUGH BELGIUM AND 
The visitor to Versailles should endeavour, if HOLLAND. 
possible, to time his visit so as to include the play- PART II, 
ing of the Grandes Eaux among the spectacles to | Ir would be unpardonable to leave Ghent without 
be seen. The cost of playing these waterworks is | an allusion to its past history. We quote the words 
so great, amounting, it is said, to about ten thou- | of a favourite and well known writer. “In the 
sand francs for each rehearsal, that their exhibition | fourteenth century the Flemish towns were the 
is comparatively but of rare occurrence. During | most opulent and considerable in Europe; and 
the present summer, however, owing to the influx | of these, Ghent and Bruges were in size, wealth, 
of strangers, they will be played much more fre- and population, perhaps scarcely inferior even to 
quently than in average seasons; and no difficulty | Venice. They were of right subject to the earl of 
will be experienced in ascertaining when thatevent Flanders, and in ordinary times he exercised by 
takes place, as it is not only advertised in “ Galig- | his bailiffs the powers of sovereignty in them ; but 
nani’s Messenger,” but plentifully placarded on all | they had secured various franchises and immuni- 
the omnibuses and railway boards for a day or two | ties, which they guarded with jealousy, and which, 
revious. The Sunday is generally chosen for this when need was, they rose in arms to defend. On 








oliday display, but it is not exclusively so; so that 
the spectacle can be witnessed without the violation | 
of the day of sacred rest. Beautiful as is the sight, 
we trust our readers would not barter for it the 
conviction of duty. Better far to have the appro- 
bation of conscience in having resisted a gratifica- 
tion, than to purchase a sinful pleasure with sub- 
sequent and permanent remorse. 
On a day of the Grandes Eaux, especially if it 
takes place after a long interval, the concourse of 
Parisians to Versailles is that of an immense host, | 





sometimes numbering hundreds of thousands. In 
this case, in order to escape a crush, it is well to | 
proceed early to Versailles, and to return also early, 
as soon as the waterworks have ceased, which is 
generally between five and six o’clock. The spec- 
tacle, taken in the whole, may be regarded as per- 
fectly unique. The vast crowd in their gayest 
attire scattered on the terraces and sloping grounds 
among the beds of flowers—the statues, the 
vases, the flashing columns and waving arcs of 
liquid crystal—the spouting gods and grotesque 
flood-vomiting monsters, contrasted with the gay 
and ever-surging multitude—the dash of many 
waters and the hum of men—all together make up a 
scene not likely soon to escape from the memory or 
to relinquish its hold upon the imagination. 

A stranger cannot do better, while the display is 
going forward, than to follow the movements of 
the mass of the multitude. The Grandes Eaux 
are never played all at the sametime. Owing to 
the prodigious body of water which some of them 
require, if an attempt were made to play the whole 
at once the pressure from the reservoir would not 
be sufficient to do justice to any. They are there- 
pet me seriatum—those of the grand Bassin 
de Neptune coming off last. The multitude know 
very well the order of proceeding, and by following 
in their train the visitor will be pretty sure to see 
the whole, which he certainly would not do if he 
pursued an independent course. 

Having seen the waterworks, the best way to 
finish a day at Versailles is to proceed at once to 
the station of the Meudon railroad, and return to 
Paris by the southern route. By this means the 
stranger will secure a series of pictures of the 
country and of Paris itself from new points of view. 
The station of the southern railway is much nearer 
to the palace than that of the northern, and it will 
land him at the Barritre du Maine, whence con- 
veyances of all kinds are readily obtainable to all 





parts of the city. 





such occasions they were seldom all joined in a 
league together; for the trading interests of seve- 
ral of them were in some respects opposite, and 
some would generally remain subjects to the earl, 
and at war, therefore, with those which leagued 
against him.” : 
Hence arose those various crafts or guilds, of 
which Froissart speaks; and the long-continued 
revolutions of the guilds against the government 
of the earls of Flanders, and of the peace factions, 
consisting of the well-to-do citizens, against both 


the guilds and the earls. Conspicuous in the his- 


tory of those times is the name of the citizen 


| Jacques van Artevelde, who from a sense of duty 


espoused the people’s cause, and became a while 
the people’s idol. His close intimacy, however, 
with our own Edward 111 awakened suspicions 
in the minds of the fickle guilds, with whom, 
in fact, he had never been thoroughly popular, on 
account of the even-handed justice with which he 
administered his government. His popularity de- 
clined, slanderous accusations against him were 
circulated freely among the citizens, and he who by 
his talents, courage, and wisdom had long guided 
the men of Ghent, was basely assassinated in his 
own house. 

Philip, his son, to whom Philippa, wife of Ed- 
ward, had stood godmother, was then an infant: 
years passed by, and he was called on by contend- 
ing factions to assume the government of the 
guilds, and to conduct the enterprise of the war 
then raging between Bruges and Ghent. It was 
the old story of class legislation making itself ob- 
noxious in the selfishness of fat and well-fed citi- 
zens, and in the unreasonable claims of the guilds 
of mariners, fullers, clothiers, ete., who imagined 
that the shortest way of getting rid of poverty was 
to shed plentifully the blood of the rich. 

He who would study that past aright must not 
forget the “ war of the Mallets” in France; Wat 
Tyler’s insurrection in England, nearly contempo- 
raneous ; nor the still later upheavings of the sea 
of social life in the developments of Communism, 
Physical-force Chartism, Mormonism, and other 
isms ; which are all of them so many frantic efforts 
of despairing men to solve a problem by themselves 
that cannot be solved without Christianity. 

The visitor to Ghent who has read Henry Tay- 
lor’s “ Philip van Artevelde” will have with him a 
vivid and correctly historic picture of these times ; 
and may read on the cathedral we ascended, the 
fine soliloquy, supposed to be spoken in the grey 
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twilight of the morning, as van Artevelde looks 
down on the still city beneath :— 


“ There lies a sleeping city ! 
What an unreal and fantastic world 
Is going on below! 
Within the sweep of yon encircling wall 
How many a large creation of the night, 
Wide wilderness and mountain, rock and sea, 
Peopled with busy transitory groups, 
Finds room to rise, and never feels the crowd !” 


_ But the carillons remind us that time is hasten- 
ing on, and Antwerp lies before us as we leave 
Belgium and enter Holland. There are now two 
lines of rail open from Ghent to Antwerp—one by 
way of Malines, which, though the most circuitous, 
is the best line, and which runs up into the city 
as far as the famous Napoleon docks. The other 
isa line of single rail running through a richly 
cultivated country, and terminating on the op- 
posite side of the Scheldt in the Polders of 
Twyadrecht. A steam ferry boat, whose fare is 
included in the railway charge, waits the arrival of 
each train and lands passengers on the Quai Van- 
dyck, at no great distance from the principal points 
of attraction in this fine city. We had been recom- 
mended to the Hotel Rubens in the Place Verte, 
and thither we went ; and though, in consequence 
of a large influx of visitors, owing partly to the 
approaching Amsterdam fair, we were not so com- 
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fortable as if we had come at a more leisure period, 
yet as travellers we had no right to complain of 


bed, board, attendance, or charges. Close by the 
Place Verte is the famous cathedral, whose tower 
is considered one of the most elegant in Europe : it 
is 466 feet high, and so exquisitely light that 
Bonaparte compared it to a tower of Mechlin lace. 
Like all the continental cathedrals, the want of a 
clear open space, like our closes, round the build- 
ing, sadly mars its impressiveness ; in addition to 
which, all the vacant spaces between the buttresses 
are built up with miserable paltry little houses. 
Antwerp may be termed the shrine of Rubens : the 
cathedral contains his finest pictures; the Place 
Verte contains a bronze statue to his memory ; and 
the people justly glory in their citizen painter, 
whose fame is European. 

I fear I shall tell an often told tale, if I relate 
some of my experiences in this renowned Anvers 
or Antwerp, or try to convey any of the indelible 
impressions they have left on my mind. For the 
history of Antwerp my readers must go elsewhere : 
all that we need say is, that perhaps no city of Bel- 
gium has suffered so much from revolution. The 
Spaniards, the French, the Dutch, and the Eng- 
lish, have each in their day possessed the city : the 
Belgians, to whom of right it belongs, now hold 
it, and long may they continue to hold possession 
of a city whose interests are so bound up with the 
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well-being of this small but flourishing kingdom. 
For, in spite of all I heard to the contrary, I can- 
not but believe that the separation of the Nether- 
lands from Holland, and their erection into the 
present independent kingdom, will ultimately be 


attended with advantages to both countries. It | 


scarcely seems possible that any administrative 
skill should be able to fuse into a nationality such 
distinct races as the Flemings and the Hollanders. 
In the course of a few years the memory of 1832, 
and Chassé’s valiant but obstinate occupation of 
the citadel, will be forgotten ; Amsterdam will 
continue to be the great commercial city of the 
north; and Antwerp will realise, not perhaps the 
grandeur of the date when its inhabitants num- 
bered 200,000, but all that the master mind of 
Napoleon schemed when he constructed its noble 
quay, and those two beautiful and spacious docks 
at the eastern end of the city. 

I have had occasion once before to refer to Mur- 
yay, and must do so again—not in any spirit of 
hypercriticism, because, lrepeat, his hand-books are 
most invaluable, but because I wish travellers to 
judge for themselves. I heard of a worthy coun- 
tryman the other day, who went up the Rhine from 
Cologne to Mayence, and who valorously ensconced 
himself in the cabin below, while his son on deck 
called out the names of the places they were pass- 
ing; * Bonn,” “ Drachenfels,’’ “ Coblentz,”’ and so 
on; the worthy man ticking each off in his guide- 
book as the names were ¢alled out from the deck! 
Such is not the way to see the continent. Well, 
Murray says of Antwerp: ‘ Its manufactures are 
nearly ruined, jts docks comparatively empty, and 
its streets deserted.” This, however, is far from 
being the case now, whatever may have been the 
state of the city when this was written. We 
visited the docks, and they were full of ships, 
many of them of a large size; the three noble 
piles of buildings intended for warehouses appeared 
as we looked in to be thoroughly occupied with 


merchandise ; in the quay were numerous vessels, | 


and the bustle and animation of the waterside 
created a totally opposite impression. Conversa- 
tion with a Belgian merchant confirmed this view, 
and there can be little doubt that, though at 
present containing only 77,000 inhabitants, it is 
rapidly becoming the London of Belgium. 

The duke of Alva, whose name ought to be and 
ever will be associated with all that is base, trea- 
cherous, and cruel, inflicted on all Belgium, and 
specially on Antwerp, injuries from which it takes 
a country many generations to recover. Burning 
with zeal for Popery, and resolved at all hazards 
to extirpate Protestantism, his wanton barbarities 
drove from this fine city the noblest and the most 
enterprising of her citizens. The old decaying 
towns of Norwich, Canterbury, and Colchester, 
and the suburbs of London in Spitalfields, offered 
an asylum, free and welcome, to the Protestant 
manufacturers of silk and woollens. What the 
Flemings lost, we gained; and at the present 
time many of the market gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood of London owe their origin to the per- 
severance and thrift of the Flemish exiles, who 
brought from the Netherlands their Dutch me- 
thods of gardening and economy. ‘These and 
other roads to prosperity are again open before 
Antwerp, and heartily do we hope that it may be 


long before another revolution shall paralyse its 
growing energies or check its incipient pros- 
perity. 

And now, dismounting this hobby, will my read- 
| ers accompany me in a visit to some of the nota- 
bilities of Antwerp? Let us first visit the ca- 
thedral church of Notre Dime. Our bedroom 
window opened into the Place Verte, and all night 
long those mournful, melancholy, yet: musical ca- 
rillons have been dropping down their showers 
of monotonous but pleasant music at intervals of 
every few minutes. Longfellow’s pleasant lines, 
touching the carillons of Bruges, we quote here, 
because they finely sum up our impressions from 
this charming way of noting time. It isn’t music 
exactly, nor yet discord, yet it is pleasant, espe- 
cially as you lie a-bed half awake and listen to the 
drowsy sounds :— 


* But amid my broken slumbers, 
Still I heard those magic numbers, 
As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night : 
Till their chimes in sweet collision 
Mingled with each wandering vision, 
Mingled with the fortune telling 
Gipsy-bands of dreams and fancies, 
Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 
Have their solitary dwelling. 


Thus dreamed I, as by night I Jay 
Listening with a wild delight 

To the chimes that, through the night, 
Rang their changes from the belfry 

Of that quaint old Flemish city.” 


The interior of the cathedral is very fine, being 
| an open sweep of 500 feet long and 250 feet wide, 
| the side aisles divided into chapels, each with its 
| own altar and pictorial adornments. Like Stras- 
| burg cathedral it has only one tower: the other 
ends abruptly at the roof, and gives, as at Stras- 
burg, a one-sided appearance to this otherwise 





noble triumph of gothic arrchitecture. After 
| breakfast we ascended this tower; it is 466 feet 
high; and the ladies of our party, to say nothing 
| of the gentlemen, were nearly dead beat by the 
| ascent. Up and up and up again these perpetual 
| stone steps; round and round and round again 
this seemingly endless spiral staircase. At last 
you come to a landing-place, and here you rejoice 


it; this is only where the chimes are. 
Jast you are more than repaid. Away in the dis- 
Bruges, Bergen-op-Zoom, and I know not how 


lazy, as if it could help having no steep outfall ; 
Napoleon’s fine docks, bristling with masts, like a 
miniature East-India dock ; churches everywhere ; 


perfect silence. Not a hum, not a sound of any kind 
floated up this height from the thousands of Lilipu- 
tians, who looked so pigmy that it was a wonder 


of such magnificence. 


“ Thick with towers and hamlets studded, 
And with streams and vapours gray, 
Like a shield embossed with silver, 
Round and vast the landscape lay. 




















to think is the end of all the labour. Nota bit of | 
On again, | 
with a brave heart and recruited breath, and at | 

















tance are the towers of Breda, Ghent, Malines, | 





many others: below is the Scheldt, which is called | 


while equipages rattled over the stones, to us in | 


such mites could have raised a city and a cathedral | 
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At my feet the city slumbered ; 
From its chimneys here and there, 

Wreaths of suow-white smoke ascending, 
Vanished ghostlike into air. 

From their nests beneath the rafters, 
Sang the swallows wild and high, 

And the world beneath me sleeping, 
Seemed more distant than the sky.” 


THE SERPENT HOUSE AT THE ZOOLO- 
GICAL GARDENS. 
No. Ill, 

THE cage which now attracts us is full of the 
branches of trees very picturesquely grouped, as if 
from an artist’s design. Several snakes, and all 
poisonous, are the tenants of this place, but nei- 
ther the hamadryas nor the naja is among them. 
Yet they are from the East ; and supposing us to 
give a licence to imagination, we might enter into 
conjectures as to their previous acquaintance with 
each other in their native woods. Did they ever 
meet before their capture? what is their indi- 
vidual history ? how fell they into the net of the | 
snake-hunter P Could they converse, what might | 
they not say about their old haunts, their yet free | 
relatives, their feats of cunning or audacity, and 
the way in which they dealt the death-stroke. | 
They are the fierce wild denizens of an Asiatic | 
forest, “cribbed, cabined, and confined” in a | 
glass-bound prison, within the precincts of the | 
metropolis of a northern island. 

A truce, however, to imagination; let us look | 
at our scale-clad prisoners. They are very har- | 


monious together; the hiss of one excites the hiss | 
of another, and each is ready to act upon the de- | 


fensive; but they live together in peace, and their | 


habits are different. On the fork of a branch see 
a coiled-up green wreath, with an ivy-like offshoot, | 
clinging with a close grasp round an adjacent | 
stem. Amidst the foliage of its native woods it 
might be well mistaken for some graceful arbo- | 
rescent creeper; but no, it is a deadly reptile, | 
grassy-golden green, assimilating with the foliage 
amidst which it is destined naturally to enshroud 
itself. It is the bodroo pam of theCeylonese, the ular 
daun of the Malays (Zirigonocephalus gramineus). 
This species is habitually arboreal in its habits, 
and its tail is prehensile—that is, capable of grasp- 
ing like a hand. Nevertheless, it occasionally de- 
scends to the ground in search of rats and small 
quadrupeds, frogs, toads, and lizards. Generally, 
however, it is observed on trees (and then is to be 
detected only by a practised eye), hanging down 
from the branches, as we have just depicted it, 
half coiled, half pendent, or altogether coiled up 
and concealed under the dense foliage. Birds and 
tree frogs are its ordinary fare. This snake is sub- 
ject to some variety of colour, as might be ex- 
eet from its wide range. It is found in Timor, 
alo Samao, Celebes, Eastern Java, Banka, Su- 
matra, Tenasserim, Bengal, Chirra Piinji, Nepal, 
Coromandel, Ceylon, and also the northern portions 
of New Holland, or rather Australia. In the Ma- 
layan hills and valleys it is by far the most common 
of the venomous serpents, but is rare in Bengal. 
The specimen before us is of a glossy grass 
teen, with faint zig-zag markings along the 


| cious. 





sides, where the skin peeps through the scales. 


The tail is tinted with golden orange. What we 
can see of the under parts is greenish yellow, The 
iris of the eye is like glittering gold; but the pupil 
is vertical, not round—an indication that the deep 
shade of the forest is the reptile’s home, and that 
it prowls abroad during the hours of twilight, 
when the birds are on their nests, and the chirping 
tree-frog rests on his leafy perch. In the Malay 
peninsula and in Sumatra this snake is greatly 
dreaded. The natives of Sumatra denominate it 
| pichuk—that is, the young green shoot of a tree 
——a name expressive both of its colour and arboreal 
habits. The Malays of the peninsula, says Dr. 
Cantor* (a celebrated naturalist), only know a sin- 
gular black or greenish black variety, and call it 
| kipak or ktipah, signifying an axe (meaning the 
| hatchet-shaped serpent), in allusion to its broad 
| heart-shaped or Indian hatchet-shaped head, At 
| Penang it generally occupies the lower parts of 
| the hills or the valleys; but Dr. Montgomerie 
informed Dr. Cantor that he had once observed it 
| at an elevation of 2200 feet. 





| This grass-green snake is not, like the cobra (or 


naja), of a fierce and impetuous temper; it is, on 
the contrary, rather indolent, and is only danger- 
ous when incautiously roused. In this respect it 
agrees with a closely-allied species or variety com- 
mon in the Malayan peninsula and Java, and 
which passes among the Malays under the same 
name. Of this snake Dr. Cantor thus writes :— 
“Tt is in general sluggish ; it is extremely fero- 
When previous to an attack it prepares to 
dart, it vibrates its prehensile tail, so as to pro- 
duce a faint hissing sound; but as the pupil is 
vertically contracted by the light, it frequently 
misses its aim, and, like many twilight-loving ser- 
pents, in the extreme of its fury will fix its fangs 
in its own body.” In his communication he adds : 
“ Although these snakes are averse to motion, 
they are not of quite so stationary habits as repre- 
sented by M. Schlegel. In the jungle I have no- 
ticed them moving between the branches of trees 
or on the ground in search of prey, or after heav 
rains have flooded their hiding-places. In Bengal, 
most terrestrial serpents keep the latter during 
the hot season, but the rains send them abroad in 
search of dry localities.’ Dr. Cantor does not 
seem to be aware that in the hotter latitudes rep- 
tiles estivate, instead of hybernate, as in our 
colder regions, and that the rainy season restores 
them to animation. On this subject we have else- 
where more fully treated. 

Dr. Cantor proceeds to say, that although these 
snakes have venomous fangs as highly developed 
as in the rattlesnake or viper tribes, their effects 
are less dangerous than might be at first presumed. 
According to Dr. Russell’s experiments with the 
green snake or bodroo pam, chickens, when 
wounded, expired within from eight to thirty-three 
minutes, and pigeons in fourteen to eighteen mi- 
nutes. A pig recovered in six or seven hours, 
and a dog in two or three hours. Mr. Hodgson 
saw an instance of a man wounded by this species, 
the only venomous snake known to inhabit Nepal, 





* Theodore Cantor, m.p,, Bengal Medical Service. This 
gentleman is a Dane, , 

t See “ Wonders of Organic Life,” published by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society. In ch. vii. Aistivation is there especially 
considered, Also in ** Leisure Hour,” No. 150, 
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who, although he suffered dreadfully from pain and 
swelling, yet ultimately recovered, and he states 
that he never heard of a fatal case. 

That the bite of these snakes is not invariably 
fatal even to smal] animals, may be deduced from 
the following experiments by Dr. Cantor :—A 
male Trigonocephalus puniceus successively wound- 
ed two fowls, one in the chest, the other in the 
thigh. In each instance, the fangs of both sides 
penetrated, but neither of the birds manifested 
any other symptoms than those of slight pain, and 
this appeared to last only for a few minutes. It 
prea be observed, however, that the serpent at 
the time had gorged itself with food, in which 
state it was observed close to the general hospital, 
in the valley of Penang. Another individual was 
subsequently caused to wound a fowl in the inside 
of the thigh. The bird immediately drew up the 
wounded, leg and fell down. In a few minutes 
slight spasms of the head and neck appeared at 
short intervals ; but they ceased in five minutes, 
and the bird struggled to rise, but without suc- 
cess. In about twenty minutes the bird rose, 
shook its wings, and seemed perfectly recovered. 
Another fowl, subsequently wounded, exhibited 
similar symptoms, but far less severe. 

The following experiments were made by Dr. 
Montgomerie on the Sumatran species :—An 
adult snake was irritated, and caused to bite a 
fowl on the thigh. The bird limped about for a 
short time and then fell, breathing laboriously, 
and immediately became convulsed. At the end 
of six minutes a few drops of water exuded from 
the eyes, and in fifteen seconds more it was dead, 
six minutes after the infliction of the wound. Both 
fangs had acted, the wound was livid, and livid 
lines were observed in the course of the absorbent 
vessels, 
ed in the fleshy part of the fore-arm. The serpent 
fixed the fangs for an instant in the flesh ; the dog, 
ar screaming, jumped and shook it off. A 
igature was immediately applied above the elbow, 
and the dog secured in a cage. It continued for 
some time whining from pain, probably aggravated 
by the tight ligature, which was removed at the 
close of half an hour and the dog let free. In a 
short time it had regained the use of its limb, and 
was apparently well; but on the third day follow- 
ing, a perfectly circular slough, including the bitten 
spot, of about three quarters of an inch in dia- 
meter, was thrown off, the sore readily healed up, 
and the dog suffered no farther inconvenience. 

At the bottom of the cage lies coiled a remark- 
able snake, the bungarum pamah of the Benga- 
lese. This deadly snake is very beautiful, its 
whole length being adorned with broad alternate 
rings of gamboge yellow and glossy black. Like 
the rest of the species belonging to this genus 
(Bungarus) the present snake is exclusively terres- 
trial, feeding on rats, mice, toads, and even small 
innoxious serpents; it is sluggish except when 
roused, and it then displays great ferocity. It 
does not, however, willingly attack man, but when 
met accidentally in the jungle, it always attempts 
to escape. If, however, it should be trod upon or 
struck, its is instantly excited, and its slug- 
gishness is changed into furious activity. When 
preparing to attack, the head, by a short curve of 
the neck, is brought closely to the body, and drawn 


On another occasion a terrier was wound-. 





far backwards; the snake then darts the anterior 
half of the body obliquely upward, and the bite is 
instantaneously inflicted. snake of six feet in 
length will thus throw out three feet or nearly so, 
of his length, in the assault. Notwithstanding 
the circular form of the pupil, these reptiles shun 
the light, hiding the head under the folds of the 
body; and Dr. Cantor says, that when at large 
in their native regions, they display a singular un- 
certainty in their movements, often suddenly jerk- 
ing the head or tail without any apparent object. 
They seldom expose themselves to the sun, and 
when during the day they leave their hiding-places, 
they select the shade. ‘“ Like other venomous 
serpents, when the venom has been inflicted on 
their prey, they disengage it from the fangs, 
sheathe and place them as horizontally as possible, 
in order that they may offer no resistance to the 
introduction into the mouth of the lifeless prey, 
which is now seized head foremost. Innocuous 
serpents bite or strangle their prey, which when 
life is extinct is either swallowed at once, or if it 
happens to have been killed in a position likely to 
render the deglutition difficult, is often disengaged 
from between the teeth, and seized a second time 
by the head.” ‘ : 

In captivity, this snake will greedily lap up and 
swallow water, but can with difficulty be induced 
to take its prey. Fowls wounded by this species, 
as experiments prove, die in convulsions after an 
interval varying from twenty to forty minutes. 

We may here notice the difficulty which is expe- 
rienced in preserving snakes alive for any length 
of time in captivity in our climate. Notwith- 
standing every care and attention, numbers die, 
from no assignable cause ; unless, indeed, we may 
consider as such, restlessness in captivity, and an 
unnatural atmosphere and mode of existence. Be 
this as it may, many changes are constantly occur- 
ring among the inmates of the serpent house— | 
fresh specimens supplying the plaee of others, and 
passing away in their turn. 





PUBLIC PARKS. | 
A Juty sun was setting behind “merrie Car- | 
lisle,” as, after the uproar and heat of an election, 
contested with true Border energy, the citizens 
poured forth down Scotch Street and spread 
themselves out over the “ Swifts” and the fresh 


green open grounds by the banks of the lovely 


Eden. Hundreds of acres of the softest green 
sward, dotted with sheep, lay along the margin 
of the river, and over all this cool carpet of ver- 
dure the favoured citizens were at liberty to 
roam. Round the edges of these ample green | 
promenades, the famous Border stream swept | 
in graceful curves, and presently the pools of the 

Eden were peopled with bathers. The end of the | 
midland chain of mountains, the caudal extremity 

of “the backbone of England,” bordered the 
green to the south ; to the west, the old historic 
city, crowned with its grim antique fortress, lay 
bathed in the sunlight and backed by glorious 
masses of amber-hued and fire-edged clouds ; 
and further to the north the silvery river slid 
under green banks to the shimmering Frith of 
Clyde, which, bordered by Criffel and the hills 
of Galloway, was ‘blended with and lost in the 
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blaze of splendour that gathered round the set- | Many of our seaport and harbour towns are 
ting sun. The scene was full of stirring memo- | much more favourably situated for securing such 
ries of the olden time; but its present beauty, | a promenade for their people than London was 
and its value to the moral and physical health | after the fire. It might, perhaps, be one of the 
of the inhabitants, were what occupied my at- | duties of the Public Health Commissioners, 
tention, as, in company with a friend who has | whose inspectors must already possess most of 
Jaboured much in the cause of public health, I | the necessary information, to draw up some sys- 
followed the stream of people of all classes who | tematic plan for providing our rising port and 
sought their accustomed place of recreation. | harbour towns with the walks in question. No- 

As they issued from the suffocating city and where near seaports or river-side towns can 
wandered away in larger or smaller groups over | public walks be so healthful and interesting as 
the velvety sward, the uproar and fierceness of those which look forth upon the waters, and 


























the crowd became gradually hushed and calm ; 
and presently, instead of the ferocious cries and 
drunken blasphemies that—still to our shame as 
a Christian people be it spoken—accompany 
contested elections, the cheery hum of friendly 
conversation, often broken by peals of as friendly 
laughter, was alone to be heard. 

“Dear Nature is the kindest mother still,” 
said my friend. ‘“ Howshe soothes down these 
half-maddened children of hers, and murmurs 
tenderly with her river and breeze songs (like 
a mother to a wayward infant) into their ears.” 

“ And all this fine expanse of grassy ground, 
and these open margins of the river, stretching 
for miles away, are absolutely open to all the 
citizens of Carlisle of every degree ?” inquired I, 
deeply impressed by the value—in a moral as 
wt a physical point of view—of such a boon. 

“Tt has been used for centuries, and no one 
ever thinks of interfering with the privilege ; 
the ground, however, rom Moi to the Duke of 
Devonshire, and for anything I can tell to the 
contrary, he may have obtained the right, should 
he desire it, to shut the public out.” 

Ay, there’s the rub! Fifty years ago, many 
of our great manufacturing cities were in some- 
thing like the position that Carlisle is now ; but 
during twenty of those years our governments 
were too busy with wars to have time to consi- 
der the health and recreation of the people, and 
now in many of those towns it has become im- 
possible to procure free breathing-space for 
them ; while in others, the necessary room can 
only be purchased at an enormous cost. Could 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Wolverhampton, Leeds, 
and many other towns which, according to the 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Public Walks (one of the valuable 
and benevolent labours of Robert A. Slaney, 
esq., formerly M.P. for Shrewsbury), were des- 
titute of reserved public spaces for the exercise 
and recreation of their industrious inmates— 
could these towns regain the open spaces which, 
half a century ago, might at no great expense 
have been set aside for exercise and recreation, 
how gladly would they do it! After the great 
fire of London, a public walk forty feet wide, 
extending along the margin of the Thames, from 
the Temple to London Bridge, was in contem- 
plation by the legislature ; but the old thorough- 
fares on the southern margin of the river have 
been, chiefly during the last century, closed to 
the public. What would the inhabitants of Lon- 
don and Lambeth now give for such magnificent 
walks? and, valuable as the river-side property 
is, how much would that value be enhanced by 
such an uninterrupted communication ! 


are filled with the 
| “ Shouting and the jolly cheers, 
The bustle of the mariners, 
In stillness and in storm :” 

| and works of the kind required, if begun on 

some well-arranged plan, would always conduce 
| to the security of the harbours or roadways, 
| and their improvement as places of shipment. 
| Though no friend to centralisation in most 
| municipal affairs, this is another reason for the 
existence, in our harbour and river boards of 
commissioners, of some member or members 
unconnected with local interests, to be appoint- 
ed either by government or by the House of 
Commons, for the purpose of watching over the 
general interests of the public, sanitary as well 
as commercial. There will henceforth be no 
excuse for cities and towns on the shores of the 
sea or the borders of rivers being unprovided 
with public walks of the kind spoken of, and 
ample reserved spaces for the working classes 
to enjoy without cost facilities for bathing and 
swimming. Every day, in one town or other, 
advantages of this kind are being lost to the 
public for ever, and in no way could public- 
spirited men confer a greater boon on their 
fellow — than by seizing the oppor- 
tunities everywhere occurring for rendering 
permanent the advantages referred to. 

Why should there not be in every Mechanics’ 
Library or literary institution a section of the 
committee set apart to inquire into and secure 
the means of recreation, by exercise and bathing, 
wherever this can be done? This portion of the 
public health subject is not one, like many others, 
involving disputes with builders, owners of bad 

roperty and ratepayers. To secure long estab- 
ished walks against encroachment is a simple 
——— legal process, and very often open 
spaces, both for playgrounds and for bathing, 
in the outskirts of towns, may be now procured 
for a trifling sum, which a quarter of a century 
hence will be for ever closed to the public. 
However much governments and commissioners 
and common councils may do for the public 
health, the intelligent working men themselves 
can help forward the subject most ; and whether 
in providing wholesome dwellings or good 
libraries, or ample play and bathing grounds, a 
wise, just, steady demand for them on their part, 
and a willingness to make the necessary sacrifice 
for their acquirement, will in all these things 
the most rapidly accomplish the attainment of the 
object desired. Nothing but this apathy of the 
public could have led to such an abridgment of 
spaces for public recreation as has taken place 
throughout England during the last half century. 
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Were there in every town in the empire, such , their daily walks. Good breeding, then, is one 
a little committee as is spoken of, few more | of the lessons learnt by the frequenters of well. 
encroachments of the kind would take place; regulated public parks. The man who takes 
for, backed by the present more enlightened his wife and children out to walk among his 
ideas on public health, individuals would no , fellow workmen and their families, will naturally 
longer be able to oppose the public good. The be wishful that they should present a neat, 
mischief is not only in London and Lambeth, | cleanly, orderly appearance; and it will not 
nor in large provincial towns alone ; during the | lessen this desire, that he meets his employers 
last century almost all our village greens have | and others of a richer rank than his own. Neat- 
been swept away or enclosed. ' ness, cleanliness, order, are all lessons taught by 
In glancing over the Parliamentary Report | the public park ; and all these are favourable 
before alluded to, it is perfectly astounding to | to the health and industry of the working man, 
find how very many of our large manufactur- | as well as to the comfort of his family. 
ing towns were destitute of spaces affording | The remarks of the Committee on Public 
healthful playgrounds for the young or prome- | Walks on this subject are excellent :—“ A man 
nades for the grown-up inhabitants. The sub- | walking out with his family among his neigh- 
ject seems scarcely ever to have attracted the bours of different ranks, will naturally be de- 
attention of municipal bodies, and never before sirous to be properly clothed, and that his wife 
to have occupied that of the government at all. | and children should be so also; but this desire, 
At Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Bristol, | duly directed and controlled, is found by expe- 
Norwich, Nottingham, and a few other large | rience to be of the most powerful effect in pro- 
towns, spaces seem, sometimes more by chance | moting civilisation and exciting industry ; and 
than anything else, to have been reserved; but | your committee venture to remark, that it is 
in the towns employed in the three great manu- | confined to no age or station or sex. Few per- 
factures of the kingdom—cotton, woollen, and | sons can fail to have remarked the difference 
hardware—the committee spoken of remark | usually observant in the general character and 
that “no provision has been made to afford | conduct of those among the working classes who 
men the means of healthy exercise or cheerful | are careful of personal neatness, as contrasted 





amusement, with their families, on their holi- 
days.” They go on to say, “ With a rapidly in- 
creasing population, lodged for the most part in 
narrow courts and confined streets, the means of 
occasional exercise and recreation in the fresh air 
are every day lessened, as enclosures take place 
and buildings spread themselves one very side.” 

Something has no doubt been done in the 





with the habits of others who are negligent or 
indifferent on this point. It is by inducements 
alone that active, persevering, and willing in- 
dustry is promoted; and what inducement is 
likely to be more powerful to any one than the 
desire of improving the condition and comfort 
of his family ? ” 

The great advantage of public parks and walks 





metropolis and elsewhere since the date of this in the neighbourhood of populous towns, for the 
Report (1833), but much more has been left un- | exercise and health of the poorer classes espe- 
done. For one public walk or bathing-place | cially, who cannot get far away from their court 
which has been secured for the public during | or alley after their day’s work is done, is so 
that time, the opportunity for obtaining them | manifest as to require no comment. The paying 
in hundreds of instances has been lost for ever. | classes, to take the lowest argument, are levying 
Let the intelligent working men then, with what- heavy taxes upon themselves in bringing up a 
ever friends they can muster among the richer | puny diseased population ; and what else but a 
classes, at once pay attention to this subject, | puny and diseased population can arise from 
as one of those great topics relating to the pub- | eleven hours in a heated factory, with the even- 
lie health in which they are more interested ing hours spent in a close alley or stagnant 
than any other class. | court, and with the gin-shop as the only means 
It is unnecessary to spend many words in | of temporary escape from the languor and dis- 
pointing out the great value of public walks, | gust of life which these engender? In an econo- 
— and bathing-places. Probably nothing | mical point of view, the subject of public parks 
1as contributed more to the good humour and | recommends itself to the paying Bt enaineg The 
good breeding of continental crowds than the | exhausted and relaxed frame of the artisan re- 
habit which all classes have of meeting daily in | quires the restorative effects of pure air, and his 
the public promenades. It is not a great while | wearied mind requires the stimulus of some 
ago that it was thought impossible to admit an healthful out-door amusement. Where nothing 
English mob into our museums, libraries, and | of this kind is to be had, what wonder, however 
pleasure-grounds ; but the experience of these | reprehensible the fact be, that he seeks the dog- 
few last years, and especially that of the Great | fight, the sparring-court, or the pve tonto, 
Exhibition, has proved that our working classes | with its accompaniments of intoxication and 
have been all along in these respects miscon- | debauch? Not even the classes who indulge 
strued. The habit of assembling in public (ex- | in these low and debasing pleasures think of 
cepting on rare occasions, as at races, elections, | taking their wives and families to share in them; 
and, only a few years ago, prize-fights, when a | and hence, besides the misery and disease in- 
suturnalian licence was the order of the day) | duced by such recreations, the improvement in 
has been so little cultivated amon English. | family cleanliness, neatness, and good manners, 
men, that it is no wonder they were thought de- | as well as his own, is lost—while the health of 
ficient in those courtesies which spring from the | the whole deteriorates. 
habitual mingling of classes on the continent in| The time is past for letting these things re- 
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main as they are. Even ratepayers cannot shut 
their eyes to the crime of leaving the helpless, 
unhappy families of whom we speak “to them- 
selves.” “ Left to nature,” says Mr. Thomas 
Spedding, in some admirable letters on the 
Poor Laws, “they are cut off by ‘divers dis- 
eases and sundry kinds of death,’ but not till 
they have taken large revenge upon society by 
their crimes, by their vices, and by their con- 
tagious distempers. Most assuredly, whether 
a poor law be well or ill adapted to its ends, 
those ends are far enough from being wholly or 
chiefly economical. Looking at mankind phy- 
siologically, as breeders look at cattle, and see- 
ing how disease and vice are directly engendered 
by poverty, who can say how much the blood 
of the whole stock may not be corrupted by the 
miseries of the poor; and how much the genus 
homo may yet be below its destined capabilities 
upon earth?’ The application of these re- 
marks to the present subject will strike every 
reader. 

It appears that one chief obstruction to the 
formation of open spaces and public parks in 
towns, arises from legal difficulties connected 
with entailed and corporate property. The 


committee suggest the passing of an act, facili- 


tating the exchange of portions of land by 
per Rew proprietors, so as to enable public 
improvements to be carried out. The methods 
of procuring the requisite funds are also noticed 
by the Report. These are—public grants, vo- 
luntary subscriptions, and a small rate or toll 
paid by those who make use of the public 
parks. 

Sometimes one, sometimes another, and 
sometimes all three plans may be employed. Oc- 
casionally crown lands may be applied to the 
geo and sometimes large proprietors will 

e willing to give up a portion of their pro- 
perty for public purposes, in order to enhance the 
value of the remainder. Frequently walks may 
be made at very trifling expense—a sufliciently 
broad promenade, planted on each side wit 
trees, round a few fields, the herbage of which 
remains available ‘for pasturage, being all that is 
required. In many of our large towns there 
are “‘squares,” stocked with sickly trees, which 
would be much better laid down with grass or 
gravel, and given up to the public recreation. 
Wherever possible, cricket-grounds, bowling- 
greens, and skittle-grounds, should occupy re- 
tited portions of the park, so that the working 
men may enjoy these sports in moderation, with- 
out going to public-houses. Let any of our 
readers look into some of the bowling-greens on | 
the outskirts, or sometimes in the very heart of | 
towns, attached as they are to old-established | 
Petes, and they will be astonished to | 

d how much trimness, greenness, and beauty | 
has been rescued by the sordid lust of gold from 
the surrounding smoke and grimuess of the | 
streets. Benevolence and public spirit may | 
surely effect as much as private enterprise. 

The above is a sort of summary of our conver- 
sation on “ the Swifts” at Carlisle. And now | 


the crowds begin to return ; the swans, feeding | 


in the river beside the arches of the bridge, to 
grow less visible; the old castle, with all its 





traditions, to retire amid the shadows; and, in 
the words of a fine song— 


“ Gloamin’s plaid o’ gray was thrawn 
Out owre the hills 0’ Galowa’.”’ 


We accordingly returned to the “ merrie ” city ; 
my friend resolved to keep an eye on the pre- 
servation of the grand public parks and bathing 
grounds of his fellow-townsmen, and I, through 
the pages of the “ Leisure Hour,” determined to 
draw the attention of the working-men of Eng- 
land to the subject. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


IF you were standing on the margin of a great river, 
and saw a multitude of persons, in a vessel over 
which they had no management, floating rapidly 
down the stream towards a cataract, so near that 
they were already within sight and hearing of per- 
sons before them, trembling, fainting, shrieking, 
when they were brought to the brink, and then sink- 
ing and disappearing amidst the foam and roar of the 
waters ; if you saw that, notwithstanding their ap- 
palling condition, they had given themselves up to 
amusement, and merriment, and indulgence; or 
that they were intent in making observations on 
the objects that were swiftly passing in review 
before them in their course; or that they were 
engaged in contentions and competitions about pre- 
cedence and distinction, or about the possession of 
rich dresses, or conspicuous places in the vessel, 
while the rapid tide was sweeping them along to 
the dark yawning gulf already in their view,—what 
could you say of them, but that they were mad or 
intoxicated P_ If, indeed, there was no possibility 
of escape for them, you might suppose that, in their 
desperation, they were merely endeavouring to 
divert their thoughts from a fate which they saw 
to be inevitable. But if you saw some reasonable 
prospect of deliverance held out to them, men from 
the shore offering to assist them, boats launched, 
ropes conveyed to them, and yet that they disre- 
garded every signal, every warning, every cry of 
entreaty, and continued intent on their revelry, or 
their vain pursuits, till they came to the brink— 
when they, too, immediately began to tremble, and 
faint, and shriek, and bewail their folly, like those 
that had gone before them, and then plunged into 
the abyss, and disappeared for ever ; you could not 
account for so strange an exhibition of human 
nature, but by supposing they were under the 
power of 30me awful infatuation—some diabolical 
witchery—some species of insanity that deprived 
them of the common understanding and the com- 
mon feelings of men. Now such is the exhibition 
which the great mass of mankind, who are rapidly 
carried in succession down the stream of time, 
towards a dark, unknown eternity, present to those 
whose eyes are opened to discover things as they 
are; and such precisely is the cause to which the 
Scripture ascribes their portentous foreboding insen- 
sibility: it declares that they are under the influence 
of strong delusion; that a fatal infatuation has been 
thrown over their understandings by a malignant 
spirit ; that “ the god of this world hath blinded 
their minds, lest the light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ, who is the image of God, should shine unto 
them.”—Carlile. 
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AraGo AND THE CHIEF oF THE BanpiTt1.—This 
celebrated French astronomer, as is well known, was in the 
early part of his life appointed, with two other scientific 
men, to complete the measurement of the are of the 
meridian. This undertaking necessitated his residence for 
some time in the loftiest summits of the Pyrenees, and 
involved him in many romantic adventures and _hair- 
breadth escapes. The following anecdote, taken from his 
autobiography, will show what a perilous life was led by 
the delegates of the Bureau of Longitude. 

“During my stay on a mountain near Cullera, to the 
north of the mouth of the river Xucar, and to the south of 
the Albufera, I once conceived the project of establishing a 
station on the high mountains which are in front of it. I 
went to see them. ‘The alcaid of one of the neighbouring 
villages warned me of the danger to which I was about to 
expose myself. ‘These mountains,’ said he to me, ‘form 
the resort of a crowd of robbers.’ I asked for the national 
guard, as I had the power todo so. My escort was sup- 
posed by the robbers to be an expedition directed against 
them, and they spread themselves at once over the rich 
plain which is watered by the Xucar. On my return I 
found them engaged in combat with the authorities of 
Cullera. Wounds had been given on both sides, and, if I 
recollect right, one alguazil was left dead on the plain. 

“The next morning I regained my station. The follow- 
ing night was a horrible one; the rain fell in a deluge. 
Towards night, there was knocking at my cabin door. To 
the question, ‘ Who is there?’ the answer was, ‘A custom- 
house guard, who asks of youa refuge for some hours.’ 
My servant having opened the door to him, I saw a 
magnificent man enter, armed to the teeth. He laid him- 
self down on the earth, and went to sleep. In the morn- 
ing, as I was chatting with him at the door of my cabin, 
his eyes became animated on seeing two persons on the 
slope of the mountain, the alcaid of Cullera and his princi- 
pal alguazil, who were coming to pay mea visit. ‘Sir,’ 
cried he, ‘nothing less than the gratitude which I owe to 
you, on account of the service which you have rendered to 
me this night, could prevent my seizing this occasion for 
disencumbering myself, by one shot of this carabine, of my 
most cruel enemy. Adieu, sir!’ And he departed, spring- 
ing from rock to rock as light as a gazelle. 

“ When arrived at the cabin, the alcaid and his alguazil 
recognised in the fugitive the chief of all the brigands in 
the country. 

“Some days afterwards, the weather having again 
become very bad, I received a second visit from the pre- 
tended custom-house guard, who went soundly to sleep in 
my cabin. I saw that my servant, an old: military man, 
who had heard the recital of the deeds and behaviour of 
this man, was:preparing to kill him. I jumped down 
from my camp bed, and seizing my servant by the throat, 
—‘ Are you mad?” said I to him ; ‘are we to discharge the 
duties of police in this country? Do you not see, more- 
over, that this would expose us to the resentment of all 
those who obey the orders of this redonbted chief? And 
we should thus render it impossible for us to terminate our 
operations.” 

“ Next morning, when the sun rose, I had a conversation 
with my guest, which I will try to reproduce faithfully. 

“© Your situation is perfectly known to me; I know that 
you are not a custom-house guard; I have learnt from 
certain information that you are the chief of the robbers of 
the country. Tell me whether I have anything to fear 
from your confederates ?” 

“©The idea of robbing you did occur to us; but we con- 
cluded that all your funds would be in the neighbouring 
towns ; that you would carry no money to the summit of 
mountains, where you would not know what to do with it, 
and that our expedition against you could have no fruitful 
result. Moreover, we cannot pretend to be as strong as 
the king of Spain. The king’s troops leave us quietly 
enough to exercise our industry; but on the day that we 
molested an envoy from the emperor of the French, they 
would have directed against us several regiments, and we 
should soon have succumbed. Allow me to add, that the 
gratitude which I owe to you is your surest guarantee,’ 





“€Very well, I will trust in your words; I shall regu. 
late my conduct by your answer. Tell me if I can travel 
at night? It is fatiguing to me to move from one station 
to another in the day under the burning influence of the 
sun.’ 

You can do it, sir ; I have already given my orders to 
this purpose ; they will not be infringed.’ 

“Some days afterwards I left for Denia; it was mid. 
night, when some horsemen rode up to me, and addressed 
these words to me :— 

“ *Stop there, senor; times are hard: those who have 
something must aid those who have nothing. Give us 
the keys of your trunks; we will only take your super. 
fluities.’ 

“Thad already obeyed their orders, when it came into 
my head to call out— 

ees ‘I had been told, however, that I could travel without 


*¢What is your name, sir ?” 

Ton Francisco Arago.’ 

“¢ Hombre! vaya usted con Dios.’ 

“ And our cavaliers, spurring away from us, rapidly lost 
themselves in a field of ‘ algarrobos.’ ” 


WHERE DOES Woop comE FRom?—If we were to 
take up a handful of soil and examine it under the mi- 
croscope, we should probably find it to contain a number 
of fragments of wood, small broken pieces of the branches, 
or leaves, or other parts of the tree. If we could examine 
it chemically, we should find yet more strikingly that it 
was nearly the same as wood in its composition. Perhaps, 
then, it may be said, the young plant obtains its wood 
from the earth in which it grows. The following experi- 
ment will show whether this conjecture is likely to be cor- 
rect or not. 

Two hundred pounds of earth were dried in an oven, 
and afterwards put into a large earthen vessel; the earth 
was then moistened with rain water, and a willow-tree, 
weighing five pounds, was planted therein. During a 
space of five years the earth was carefully watered with 
rain water or pure water. The willow grew and flourished, 
and, to prevent the earth being mixed with fresh earth, or 
dirt being blown upon it by the winds, it was covered 
with a metal plate full of very minute holes, which would 
exclude everything but air from getting access to the earth 
below it. 

After growing in the earth for five years, the tree was 
removed, and, on being weighed, was found to have gained 
one hundred and sixty-four pounds, as it now weighed one 
hundred and sixty-nine pounds. And this estimate did not 
include the weight of the leaves or dead branches which in 
five years fell from the tree. Now came the application of 
the test. Was all this obtained from the earth? It had 
not sensibly diminished ; but, in order to make the experi- 
ment conclusive, it was again dried in an oven, and put in 
the balance. 

Astonishing was the result: the earth weighed only two 
ounces less than it did when the willow was first planted 
in it; yet the tree had gained one hundred and sixty-four 
pounds! Manifestly, then, the wood thus gained in this 
space of time was not obtained from the earth; we are, 
therefore, compelled to repeat our question, “ Where does 
wood come from?” We are left with only two alter- 
natives; the water with which it was refreshed, or the air 
in which it lived. It can be clearly shown that it was not 
due to the water; we are, consequently, unable to resist 
the perplexing and wonderful conclusion—it was derived 
from the air. 

Can it be? Were those great ocean spaces of wood, 
which are as old as man’s introduction into Eden, and 
wave in their vast but solitary luxuriance over the fertile 
hills and plains of South America, were these all obtained 
from the thin air? Was the firm table on which I write, 
the chair on which I rest, the solid floor on which I tread, 
and much of the house in which I dwell, once in a form 
which I could not as much as lay my finger on, or gras 
in my hand? Wonderful truth! all this was air.—Life 
of a Tree. 
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